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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER IV. 


Hirschberg, 28th Fuly, 1800. 


The dimensions of my paper compelled me to 
break off my last letter, before I had finished giv- 
ing you an account of all we had seen, in the 
forenoon we’stayed at Bunzlau: yet I had little 
more to say; for our visit at the orphan-house, 
which is at the same time a public school, scarcely 
deserves mentioning. We sawthere, nothing but 
a chapel and a dining hall, in which there were 
about thirty boys at dinner: but the present, be- 
ing vacation time, many of the children, and most 
of the instructors, are absent. Besides which, the 
institution itself, we were told, is much upon the 
decline, and, instead of two hundred youths, who 
formerly were educated there, can now scarcely 
number fifty. ‘There is also a convent of Domi- 
nicans at Bunzlau, which now consists only of 
three monks, and which had nothing worthy of 
beingseen. Before we leave the town, it may not 
be amiss to tell you, that it was the birth-place of 
Opitz, who, though he lived less than a century 
ago, is considered as the father of German poe- 
try, and whom they call the swan of Boder, as the 
English call Shakspeare the swanof Avon. You 
would not imagine the name of Boder calculated 
to sound very melodiously in poetical ditties ; 
nor is the petty stream itself of a nature to in- 
spire the most lofty strains: yet, to the ears of 
Germans, there is nothing harsh or ludicrous in 

he sound of Bober, and to their minds, nothing 
can be more delicious than the verse of Opitz. 

After devoting one morning to the sight of the 
curiosities, which I have now given you an ac- 

ount of, at noon we pursued our journey hither, 

and arrived here the same night, between ten 
and eleven. At Lowenberg, the only stage be- 
tween Bunzlau and this, we were again detained 

wo hours to procure post-horses, and met the 

aptain of a company in garrison at the place, 

rho had been in America, among the troops of 
the duke of Brunswick, and taken prisoner with 
general Burgoyne at Saratoga. He returned to 
Europe soon after, and has been twenty years in 

he service of Prussia. Transient and accidental 
aS Our meeting with him was, he treated us with 
eat civility, and offered us an apartment in his 
ouse to spend the night, in case we should not 
ret horses in time, to come on the same evening 
ither. 

For the six “serman miles from Bunzlau here, 
ve seemed transported into a different world, 
rom that, in which we had travelled through the 
‘lectorate. Turnpike roads, as fine as any in 

ngland ; a continual interchange of hill and dale, 
xhibiting an endless variety of lovely prospects ; 
requent and considerable villages and country- 
ats; fields, covered with luxuriant harvests ; 





oaks, rearing their majestic heads to the clouds, 
and streams, meandering through meadows, 
which, five times in a season, shoot up their fer- 
tility in defiance of the scythe: such is the scene 
for which we have exchanged pine trees and 
sands. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the situa- 
tion of Hirschberg itself; an handsomely built 
town, with a number of noble edifices, situated in 
a valley, surrounded by hills, more or less ele- 
vated, on every side; with the sublime gloom of 
the Giant Mountains as the back ground of the 
scene. Yet, we have not had an opportunity fully 
to enjoy its beauties; the darkness of the night, 
wheh we arrived, having intercepted the charm- 
ing prospect, which the city presents to the ap- 
proaching traveller. We found it very difficult 
the first night to procure a place to lodge in ; the 
town being, at this time, full of company, owing 
to the vicinity of the baths at Warmbriinn, which 
are much frequented for two months from the 
middle of June. 

Yesterday, being Sunday, we had not an op- 
portunity of seeing any of the manufactures. We 
went in the afternoon to the catholic church; a 
large and ancient building, gaudily, but not richly 
decorated within. The pictures were all indiffer- 
ent, excepting the great altar-piece, which repre- 
sented the ascension of Christ, and appeared to 
be in a better style than the rest; though I could 
not approach near enoughto examine itaccurately. 
When we went into the church the clergyman 
was catechising some children ; and afterwards I 
observed, that the service was chiefly performed 
in German. The organ was bad, or very badly 
played. 

In the evening, we went to the play, where we 
saw an opera, called Riébenzah/, performed for 
the first time here. This Riibenzahl is a person- 
age so important upon the Silesian mountains, 
that you would perhaps ‘be glad to have some 
account of him; but as yet I know nothing far- 
ther of him than what Zéllner tells. He says, 
that it was formerly a general belief, among the 
mountaineers, that on the highest summit of 
the mountains there resided a giant genius, nam- 
ed Riibenzahl ; a very capricious sort of spirit, 
who assumed at pleasure the shape of a wolf, or 
a bird; a monk, ora bear; a huntsman, or a 
goat ; a serpent, or a wisp of straw....who would 
often offer himself as a guide to the travellers and, 
according as he happened to take his fancy, guide 
him faithfully, and make him handsome presents 
at parting, or lead him into swamps, or wilder- 
nesses, and then leap upon a tree, and burst out 
into a horse-laugh at the perplexity of his misera- 
ble dupe. That he had a wonderful facility at 
raising instantaneous snow-storms, or thunder- 
storms, according as his fit of caprice happened 
to be cold or hot; and that nothing gave him so 
great offence as to hear his name spoken. Hence, 
the peasants, who frequented, what they consi- 
dered as his dominions, used to call him Jr. 


ohn, or the Giant Lord, or the Great Mountain 
God; that they might not incur his displeasure by 
pronouncing his name. But, since a chapel has 
been built upon the spot of his abode, poor Riis 
benzahl has been obliged to fly, andnobody knows 
what has become of him: at least, it is certain, 
that since that period, now nearly one hundred 
and forty years, he has not beenseen. I was very 
well pleased, that his first re-appearance should 
be upon the stage at Hirschberg, exactly at the 
time of our arrival ; but he must have lost much 
of his power, as well as of his malice, since he 
has been upon his travels, for he had nothing 
gigantic in his appearance last night. His cos- 
tume was very much like that of Hamlet, prince 
of Denmark, upon the London theatres, and the 
only symptom of magic about # was a white sash, 
with a few strange figures upon it, which might 
easily be taken for the ribband of an order. L. 
said, he looked like any thing but a genius. 
Yours, &c. , 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Otpscroor, 


Among the numerous promises, made to the 
public, in the prospectus to the Port Folio, is one 
to this effect: ‘ ‘To obtain political essays, not 
‘‘merely from /Jookers-on, but, from experienced 
“statesmen, and principals.” As I have no pre- 
tensions, so I lay no claim to the dignity of a 
statesman, or a principal ; and, in the more hume. 
ble character of a /ooker-on, it is my intention, 
through the channel of -your paper, to bestow 
upon yourreaders, a few occasional and desultory 
remarks, upon the public concerns of our nation. 
I say, the concerns of our nation ; for, regarding 
the sixteen separate sovereignties, which com- 
pose the United States of America, without an 
eye to their several boundaries, or limits, it shall 
be my endeavour, to banish all local partialities, 
and to pass, in review, the great and leading in- 
terests of a country, whose destinies are aspiring 
to pre-eminence, in the rank of empires. 

The opinion is become, of late, too common, 
that the spirit of party, and the zeal of faction, 
have risen to so high a pitch, that, for the sake 
of harmony, and good-fellowship, every thing, 
which bears even a remote relation to politics, 
ought to be banished from society, unless among 
followers of the same sect. The bare admission 
of such an opinion, is the bane of confidence, and 
causes the adherents of one side, to look upon 
their opponents, as enemies, whom no argument 
can convince, no discussion persuade, and no 
temperate reasoning prevail with, to. abate their 
rancour, or appease their animosity. Such dis- 
positions are insuperable barriers to. union. and 
co-operation, among the Aonest and well:meaning 





of both parties, even when thie food of our coun- 
try, is the object to be promoted, 
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Without making the sacrifice of a principle, on 
either side, there are times and seasons, and oc- 
casions, when men, of opposite political senti- 
ments, might. be brought to coalesce in the ad- 
vancement of a common concern. For this 
purpose, one thing is indispensably requisite, viz. 
—independence of mind and spirit. Men must be 
free from the trammel of positive proselytism to 
a party, or they cannot see even broad-day 
truths; or seeing, they will hold them cheap. 
That system of government, never yet existed, 
among men, which was faultless; nor is it pos- 
sible, morally or physically speaking, that spotless 
purity should be the attribute of any thing hu- 
man. But, though blemishes are discernible, 


‘both in the form and in the manner of adminis- 


tering general laws, is it a reason for overthrow- 
ing the entire system, under which those laws 
wert made? Would it not be better, that the re- 
sult of all observations, should be condensed and 
moulded together, to improve the scheme which 
is to govern all, than that one half the community, 
should labour, with unceasing industry and per- 
severance, to subvert and confound, what the 
other half are striving toerect. ‘The benevolent 
and philanthropic ¢xclamation of Terence’s 
Chremes,* “‘ I ama man, and nothing which in- 
terests man, is a stranger to my bosom;” will 
be applauded, so long as there shall be men to 
suffer, and men to commiserate. We have a 
mutual interest in the good and assistance of one 
another; and the obligation imposed by nature, 
on every individual, is, ‘‘ to seek the welfare of 
the whole society, and every member of it, 
equally with our own.” But I forget, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that my essay is not moral, but political. Let 
it not be imagined, that I am going to sacrifice 
independence, at the shrine of conciliation. No, 
sir, I will examine with boldness, the motives of 
my political adversaries, and contrast them with 
their professions, and their practice ; for we have 
reached a state of things, when a temporizing 
sycophantic policy, would be the depth of absur- 
dity, ina true disciple of the federal faith. On 
the other hand, justice demands, that whatever 
errors have been committed, by our friends, in 
the administration of the government, should 
not be concealed ; but, when we assume the task 
of pointing them out, it shall be done, not in the 
spirit of a censor, but with the hope, that amend- 
ment may be consequent upon the discovery. 
The federal government, is soon to pass into the 
hands of men, who have been professedly hostile 
to the system, hitherto pursued by their prede- 
cessors. 

It is yet to be seen, whether the constitution 
of the United States, be capable of a practical 
application to the exigencies of our country, on 
different principles than those which have prevail- 
ed since its adoption. ‘The balance of power, 
(if the expression may be used) is soon to be 
transferred, from the northern to the southern ex- 
tremity of our country. Some of the largest and 
most opulent of the middle states, have thrown 
their weight into the southern scale, which has 
caused it to preponderate; but it is a notorious 
fact, that a large proportion of the effective popu- 
lation, and resources of America, reluctantly, 
have witnessed this unnatural transfer. 

Among the most prominent causes of this re- 
sult, which is viewed with an anxious and a dis- 
trustful eye, by one half of the nation, may be 
ranked, the removal of the seat of government, 

rom the capital of the United States, to the dis- 


* Homo sum, huriani nihil a me alienum puto. 
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trict of Columbia. The consequences of this 
measure, have never been fully revealed to, nor 
duly appreciated by, the public; they were fore- 
seen by few people, at the time of its adoption ; 
who, however well disposed, were unable to de- 
feat it. . The New-England states, were unani- 
mously opposed to the removal; but, after ex- 
hausting all their eloquence, and all their influ- 
ence, Ao divert the southern gentlemen from 
their purpose, they finally came into the measure, 
as anecessary sacrifice to prejudices, which they 
could not control; and as a partial equivalent for 
the assumption of the public debt—a debt con- 
tracted, however, ina common cause, and which, 
iu justice, the southern states were as much bound 
to pay, in proportion to their means, as any part 
of the country. This single measure has, already, 
cost the people of the United States more money, 
than would pay the interest of their public debt 
for one year, and the further expence necessary 
to accommodate the government, and complete 
the plan of a city, calculated upon a scale little 
short of eastern magnificence, is beyond the 
reach of present computation. 

I never could think of this extravagant project, 


as related by Peter Pindar. 

The most pertinent remarks, which the recent 
debate in the house of representatives, on the 
subject of erecting a mausoleum, has called forth, 
that have fallen under my observation, were those 


may not be amiss to transcribe in this place. 


‘‘ ment, so much as a dispyoportion between 


6é 
‘‘ try between parts. A Mausoleum, with a base 
‘¢ of 100 feet square, implies a great height. Ii 


‘that structure of marble and granite, can be 
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‘*¢ 7.0,0G0 dollars, all the usual rules of calcula- 
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‘¢ into stone.”’ 


vlunders, to rectify or control its destiny. 


vidence, which threatened her with starvation, 
when she had expected a festival of plenty and 
profusion, All the satisfaction which the poor 





raised, and elegantly engraved for 70,000, or 


‘¢ tion have failed. But this is not the greatest 


The whole conduct of affairs, relative to the 
Federal City, has been, from the beginning to this|signation, &c. both of the president and vic 
day, upon the same scale of senseless profusion, 
and thoughtless prodigality; and, considering|Constitution, parties ran high; and in republicat 
the nature of the undertaking, it was not in the 
power of government, after the first essential{will be, the case. 


The southern gentry, who have allthe merit of|}sident and vice-president, was. a non-election 
this novel idea, of rearing a city in the bosom o! 
a wilderness, in ten years, must be compared to 
chattering Poll Yarrot, spouse to Mister Wisdom, 
the owl aforesaid ; who, upon finding no provision 
made for dinner, the day after the nuptials, falls} yearg for which they were chosen, was remot¢ 
into a strain of loud’ invective against the impro- 


Wisdom, “ you should have thought of this de. 
fore you married.” 

Before J] had finished the last paragraph, a 
pamphlet, very recently published at Washing, 
ton, upon the subject in question, came into my 
hand, from which copious extracts shall be given 
in the next number of 
The Looxer-On, 


FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O.pscxoo1, 


No question can be so important to the citi. 
zens of America at this time, as, whether the 
constitution, and laws of the United States, have 
provided for the case that is likely to happen, 
respecting the president, and vice-president of the 
United States. The importance ef the question, 
has induced me to trouble you, with a few obser. 
vations upon the subject. For, if the case is un- 
provided for, and no election takes place, by the 
house of representatives, there must be an end 
to the government. It has been generally sup. 
posed, that the constitution is silent on this head, 


without bringing to mind the ludicrous tale of|and Ber aeerty ogre have no power to legislate 
the marriage between “ the owl and the patrot,”}on the subject. 


ut, with due deference to the 
objections of those, who entertain these ideas, I 
submit the following remarks : 

The first section of the second article, of the 
constitution of the United States, the only one, 
in which the power of congress to legislate upox 


attributed to Noah Webster, Esq. and which it|the subject, is given, if at all, is as follows, viz. 


‘¢ In case of the removal of the president, from 


“* Nothing denotes want of taste and judg-|‘‘ office, or of his death, resignation, or inabilit 


‘to discharge the powers and duties of the said 


means and ends, unless it is a want of symme-|“ office, the same shall devolve on the vice-presi 


‘dent; and the congress may, by law, provide 
*¢ for the case of removal, death, resignation, 0 
“inability, both of the president and vice-presi 
‘dent, declaring what officer shall then act a 
‘* president ; and such officer shall act accordingly 
‘¢ until such disability be removed, ora president 


A Mausoleum, or monument of|‘ be elected.” 
twenty feet base, may be made more elegant, 
and more magnificent, and more worthy of the 
‘¢ end proposed, than one of ahundred« When 


In order properly to construe the constitution 
we should consider, more the intention of the 
iramers, than the /etter of the instrument; andé 


will men learn, that there is no necessary con-|no construction should be given, which would 
nection, between bulk and elegance, or dignity ?|@efeat the end proposed. Every government has 
But what can we expect, when men build huge 
palaces of marble, or material equivalent, while 
they cannot approach them, without wading to]{ramers of the constitution, was to prevent a dis 
‘their knees in mud? And build magnificent}solution of the government; and the word 
towns, where they have scarcely a feasible road 
**to the place? Well may we exclaim with An- 
axagoras, at the sight of the mausoleum of 
queen Artemisia—how much money changed 


the means, within itself, of self-preservation. If 
therefore, it is apparent, that the intention of thé 


used by them, do not strictly embrace thei 
ideas, yet such construction should be given.. 
‘¢ ut res majus valeat, quam pereat.” Now, 

such was their intention, is obvious, from th 
provisions they have made, by granting to cor 
gress, the power of providing for the death, re 





president. At the time of the adoption of the 
governments, this has always been, and alway 


The greatest probability 
therefore, of a vacancy, in both the offices of pre 


(hat two men, chosen by the people of the Uni 
ted States, to act as president, and vice-presiden 
should die, or resign, or be removed on account 
of their crimes, before the expiration of the fo 


improbable, and not likely often to happen. Thesé 


were, therefore, not the only cases, they intend 
ed, should be embraced. 


The case, then, being provided for by the éon 





| sobbing slut receives, is this: — My love,” says,stitution, our next inquiry should be, whethel 
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congress have legislated upon the subject, in 
such @ manner, as to ensure an existence of go- 
vernment, in case there should be no election by 
the house of representatives. 

The ninth section of the act of congress, pas- 
Ssed on the 1st of March, 1792, is as follows :— 
+ That, in case of removal, death, resignation, 
‘ or inability, both of the president and vice-pre- 
“ sident, of the United States, the president of 
‘the senate, pro tempore ; and, in case there 
“ shall be no president of the senate, then the 
‘‘ speaker of the house of representatives, for the 
“ time being, shall act as president of the United 
“ States, until the disability be removed, ora 
“* president be elected.” 



















Citi. 
r the 


havel ‘The constitution, in the section giving the 
; yh ower above exercised, uses the term officers ; 
ef and the act of congress has designated the pre- 
stion, 


sident of the senate, pro tempore, and the speaker 
of the house of representatives, for the time being, 
as the successors. ‘The question then is, whe- 
ther either of the persons, designated in this act 
of congress, are officers, according to the spirit 
and intention of the framers of the constitution. 

The constitution distinguishes between officers, 
and officers of the United States. When speaking 
of the officers of government, it uses the term, 
officers of the United States: when speaking of 
other officers, the term is changed, and the words, 
“ of the United States,” are omitted, As for in- 
stance—‘‘ the house of representatives shall 
“ choose their speaker, and other officers.” ‘*The 
“ senate shall choose their other officers, and also 
“a president pro tempore, in the absence of the 
“ vice-president; or, when he shall exercise the 
“office of president of the United States,” 
“The president, vice-president, and all civil 
“ officers of the United States, shall be removed, 
“&c.” By the words, officers of the United 
States, I understand, one, who is nominated, ap- 
pointed, and commissioned by the president, 
holding his commission, at the wiil and pleasure 
of the president, and liable to be removed by 
him. By officer, I understand, one, who receives 
no commission from the president ; who acts se- 
parate, distinct, and independent of him, and 
cannot be removed by him. The president of 
the senate pro tempore, and the speaker of the house 
of representatives, are officers, known and ac- 
knowledged by the constitution, performing cer- 
tain duties, separate, distinct, and independent 
of the president. ‘They are not obedient éo the 
will of the president: they hold no commission 
under him, and cannot be removed by him. ‘ihe 
congress, therefore, by designating those two 
picers, have avoided every dilemma, the United 

tates might be thrown in, by nominating officers 
of the United States, and have strictly adhered, 
not only to the letter, but the spirit and intention 
of the framers of the constitution, in this par- 
ticular. 

If it were necessary, that an officer of the United 
States, should succeed to the presidency, in 
case of the death, resignation, &c. of the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the United States, 
then he must, before he is sworn to act as 
president, either resign his former commission, 
orhe must not. If he resigns his commission, 
he isno longer an officer of the United States. By 
his resignation, he becomes a private citizen, and 
cannot succeed to the presidency ; because he is 
notan officer. If he does not resign his commis- 
sion, he will then be obliged to act in the double 
capacity, of superior and inferior, at one and the 
Same time. If the congress have the power of 
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judges of the United States, are officers of the 
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States can be appointed, and no exclusion of any 
class of officers is made, it follows, that, as the 


United States, one of them may be appointed. 
Whenever any person acts as president, under 
a law of congress, I consider him, to all intents 
and purposes, the president ; having the same 
powers, and subject to the same restrictions, as if 
he had been elected to the office. Now, the pre- 
sident being liable to be impeached, the conse- 
quence would be, that, if the chief justice were 
nominated, and were to succeed to the office, 
and were to be impeached as president, he would 
preside as chief justice, at his own trial, as pre- 
sident. ‘This situation, the framers of the con- 
stitution, never intended the United Statesshould 
be placed in; and yet, they may be in this situ- 
ation, if the construction I have given to the 
clause, is not the true one. 

But, I conceive, that congress have the power 
of declaring the meaning of the constitution ; 
and, having passed the law before referred to, 
there is a legislative exposition of the constitu- 
tion, which should be binding. 

Having shewn, that the congress have the 
power of providing for the case ot a non-election ; 
and ‘having shewn, that they have adhered to the 
power, so far as it regards the person to succeed 
to the office, I conclude the law to be constitu- 
tional, and no danger will arise to the United 
States, if no election takes place, by the house of 
representatives. . CURIATIUs. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DULCE EST DESIPERE IN LOCO. 


It is remarkable, that the wise in every age, 
have been in general grave, often melancholy, 
and sometimes misanthropic. In so common 
remark hath it been, that wise men are grave, 
that many have sought, and not a few succeeded 
in obtaining, by an affectation of gravity, the 
character of wisdom. 
Thus we have to estimate it as one of the chief 
infelicities of our nature, that all the wisdom to 
which it is attainable availeth us nothing ; and 
there are perhaps very few wise men to be 
found, who are not ready to say with Socrates, 
that they know nothing. 
Yet, since these premises, taken in their full 
latitude, lead to a dangerous and [hope an erro- 
neous conclusion, it is worth while to examine 
into the grounds and the causes of this so univer- 
sal result of anxious enquiry and laborious re- 
search. | 
In searching into the springs of human action, 
in anatomizing the heart, the most acute and 
subtle philologists have found reason to adopt a 
part of the outline of the stoic philosophy, and 
to divide the state of man into intervals of plea- 
sure and of pain. ‘This must be deemed a cor- 
rect division ; for on examination it will be found 
that our whole lives are spent in search of ends, 
ultimately resolvable into either a pursuit of plea- 
sure or a flight from pain. 
In contemplating human life, under these two 
grand divisions, the mind naturally receives, 
in a passive manner, the impressions which 
occur to it ; and supposing these to be divided in 
exact proportion between pleasant and disgust- 
ful, the latter have a natural tendency to predo- 
minate : for pain leaves traces deep and severe ; 
while those of pleasure, are light and fleeting, 
and prove the more agreeable, because they are 
so. For this reason, a review of the gayest life, 
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placency than complaint, and those most favour- 
ed of fortune, pass not the fewest moments in 
repinings and discontent. 

But, that our researches after wisdom may not 
result in the discovery that 


*“‘ Wisdom is nothing but folly,” 


as the writer of a merry song, hath logically 
inferred, it seemeth meet that we often unbend 
the rigid brow of sagacity, and stray from the 
temple of Minerva to the haunts of Euphrosyne, 
and the chairs of nimble-footed graces, beating the 
earth with alternate foot. In the language of 
one, who knew to mix “ seria ludo,”’ to temper 
sadness with mirth, we must rouse us from the 
lethargy of thought, and sometimes with his 
jocundity, exclaim 


Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. 


The man, who hath found out that life hath 
no bright side to it, and who shuns levity and 
mirth, because he fears that pain may “ kibe its 
heels,” may justly be pronounced a “ foolish 
Galatian,” one in whom dwells neither true wis- 
dom, nor the principles of good fellowship. 

There is not ren ed a more pleasant specta- 
cle, than what the French would call Les Delas- 
sements d’un Homme sage, the relaxations of a 
wise man. The king, whom His ministers, com- 
ing to consult on state affairs, found playing on 
the carpet with his children, will be found, on 
reference to his character, to have been a wise 
and a great prince; and I recollect to have heard 
that lord North, an able minister and most 
liberal minded man, was surprised by a visitor 
in the act of mending his breeches, 

It may be suspected that Socrates would not 
have been killed for being too wise, had he con- 
descended sometimes, to unbend with the cff- 
zens of Athens. To have partaken sometimes 
of their symposia, might not have been to have 
partaken of their folly, but‘to have found op- 
portunities of imparting his own wisdom. ‘The 
folly of the Athenians might have been temper- 
ed by the wisdom of Socrates ; and the wisdom 
of Socrates might not unprofitably have unbent 
to the folly of the Athenians. The dregs of 
their symposia would at any rate have been more 
palatable than their drug of hemlock. 
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dsasied “To the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native woodnotes wild.” 
L’ALLEGRO. 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
No. IV. 


Wednesday, 21st Fanuary. 

The splendid and correct representation of 
Alexander the Great, has proved so attractive, 
that it has been performed without intermission 
since ourlast review. We rejoice in the prospect 
of an ample recompence to the extraordinary ex- 
ertions of the managers. 

The entertainments, on the first night’s repre- 
sentation, were protracted to so late an hour, that 
the play has been since performed without an 
after-piece. The dramatic trifle, of the Horse and 
the Widow, preceded the play on that evening. 
We shall take this opportunity of offering some 
remarks upon it. 

The plot of this trifling performance is not 
worth examination ; we do not expect from a 





nominating, and none but an officer of the United| presents to the recollection less reason for com- 


wry 


faree, any thing beyond the amusement of half 
an hour. The most extravagant eccentricity of 
character, and the most improbable situations, 
are admissible in such a composition: provided 
the end of amusement be answered, without any 
violation of propriety. We conceive, that the 
concluding scene of the piece, under review, is 
highly defective in this respect. It does not ap- 
ar certain, that the heroine of the story supposed 
erself a widow, at the time of her second mar- 
riage ; and the unblushing effrontery, with which 
the author makes her encounter the unexpected 
arance of her first husband, is disgusting. 
The foolish jests, which are uttered upon the 
occasion, and the recommendation to choose a 
third husband, even in the presence of her two 
others, are still more offensive. We hope, that 
this ridiculous piece will be consigned in future 
to the oblivion, which it deserves. 


— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
“ For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 

Tar writings of Dr. Goldsmith are admirable 
models for him, who is studious of a style, easy, 
but not colloquial; free, but not wanton; and 
exact, though not elaborate. He certainly im- 
proved upon Addison, for he is never careless, 
or indistinct. His vivacity diverts the imagina- 
tion, and his melody soothesthe ear. ‘Take his 
description, in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” of 
English farmers, “ who till their own ground, 
and are equally strangers to opulence and po- 
verty.” 

“ Remote from the polite, they still retained a 
primeval simplicity of manners, and, frugal by 
long habit, scarcely knew that temperance was a 
virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness on days 
of labour, but observed festivals as intervals of 
idleness. ‘They kept up the Christmas carol; 
sent true love knots on Valentine morning; eat 
pancakes on Shrove-tide ; showed their wit on 
the first of April; and religiously cracked nuts 
on Michaelmas eve.” 

See also the picture of the Vicar’s midnight 
approach to his cottage, after the flight of 
Olivia. 

“« And now my heart caught new sensations of 
pleasure, the nearer I approached that peaceful 
mansion. As a bird, that has been frighted from 
its nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
hovered round my little fire side with all the rap- 
ture of expectation. I called up the many fond 
things I had to say, and anticipated the welcome 
I was to receive. I already felt my wife’s tender 
embrace, and smiled at the joy of my little ones. 
As I walked but slowly, the night waned apace 
‘Lhe labourers of the day were all retired torest ; 
the lights were out in every cottage ; no sounds 
were heard, but of the shrilling cock, and the deep 
mouthed watch dog, at hollow distance.” 

See also the following, which resembles a pas- 
sage in Johnson’s Life of SavaGz ; but with the 
same melody, has more ease. 

‘* The poor Mr. Burchell was in reality aman 
of large fortune, and great interest, to whom se- 
nators listened with applause, and whom party 
heard with conviction; who was the friend of his 
country, but loyal to his king.” 

Lhe antitheses in the following parallel are 
very charmingly opposed. 





{he would acta good part, whether he rose or fell.” 
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“ Olivia had that luxuriancy of beauty, with 
which painters draw Hebe; open, sprightly and 
commanding. Sophia’s features were not so 
striking at first ; but often did more certain exe- 
cution ; for they were soft, modest, and alluring. 
The one vanquished by a single blow, the other 
by efforts successively repeated. Olivia wished 
for many lovers, Sophia to secure one. Olivia 
was often affected, from too great a desire to 
please—Sophia even repressed excellence, from 
her fears to offend. ‘The one entertained me 
with hervivacity when I was gay, the other with 
her sense, when I was serious.”’ 

On the migration of George Primrose to Lon- 
don, the following remark is made, which cloaths 
a beautiful figure in elegant drapery. 

“‘ As he was possessed of integrity and honour, 
I was under no apprehensions from throwing him 
naked into the amphitheatre of life; for I knew, 


Perhaps, on some other evening, I shall select 
afew sentencesfrom “‘ The Citizenof the World,” 
the “‘ Essays,” and the ‘“‘ History of Animated 
Nature,” by Goldsmith. In the remarks, which 
will be added, I shall strive to shew, that this 
agreeable author may be very advantageously 
perused after Addison. 

I sometimes highly relish the desultory style 
of Micuart Monraicne, the great apostle of 
miscellaneous writers. His manner of story-tel- 
ling, reminds one of old Nestor, the narrative 
Greek. He talks perpetually of himself, and yet 
his vanity and egotism never offend. His topics, 
slightly connected, often present a very strange 
jumble ; but still it is a gay. and agreeable con- 
fusion. Such medley writings richly regale the 
taste. A sirloin is wholesome, and Locke’s 
essay very solid ; but it is delicious sometimes to 
feast upon Michael Montaigne, and the Savoury 
Pye of Perigord. 

One of the quaintest books in the English 
language is Dr. Eachard’s “¢ Grounds and Occa- 
sions of the Contemptof the Clergy.”” This face- 
tious divine, in his old fashioned language, says 
every thing, that is droll and merry ; and at once, 
you fancy him shaking in his easy chair, with 
chirping friends, and foaming tankardsat his side. 
He has the wit of Rasevais, without his smut 
and vileness ; andthe poignancy of Dean Swirt, 
without his ill-nature. 

It has been fashionable of late to tax with pla- 
giarism certain authors of the highest reputation. 
Sterne has been charged by Dr. Ferriar, with pur- 
loining wit from Burton’s ‘¢ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.” Swift is accused of poaching in Rabelais, 
and borrowing from an ancient writer the plan 
of “ The Tale of a Tub.” According to certain 
carpers, David Mallet has imposed on the world 
an old ballad for his own, and Dr. Percy, bishop 
of Dromore, has copied the tender and popular 
song of ‘OQ Nancy wilt thou go with me,” from 
a Scottish ditty, beginning with 


And leave the dinsome town awhile.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE BARBER’S SHOP. 
No. I. _— 


The philophers of antiquity, and the meta- 
physicians of the day, have ever been busied in 


exertions. With this science, however, as.with 
all of those, which demand the midnight hour, 
and the early beam of the morn, the vulgar of the 
times, have ever professed themselves intimately 
conversant. The knowledge, which the genius 
of Aristotle could not attain, nor the labour and 
the penetration of Locke acquire, has ever been 
familiar to the understanding of men of ordinary 
talents. To these the mind of man wears a 
transparent mantle. 

Yet, whatever may have been the progress 
made up a mount, the summit of which may 
never be attained, it is evident, that all have 
journeyed far enough to discover the mansion of 
curiosity*. ‘The admission is universal, that 
curiosity is a prominent trait in the human char- 
acter. From its impulse, no grade of being 
seems to be.exempt. It has induced the philoso- 
pher to neglect the refinements of civilization, 
and the mechanic, his tools. It has maddened 
the human brain, from the day, on which Eve 
sold her posterity, to obey its impulse, till that on 
which the wife of Lot suffered the penalty of her, 
transgression on her journey to the city of Zoar, 

The pride of man has limited the operation of 
curiosity, to the female mind. Under this im, 
pression, it has been the target of satire and the 
convivial jest. Yet man has not reflected that 


there are occasions, on which He acts under its, 


impulse. On those occasions, he listens with 
such avidity to its ‘* small still voice,” that it 
might be suspected, he has not become curious 
for the same reasons, by which he explains some 
other acts,—a deference to the judgment of fe- 
males, and a desire to imitate them in their 
pursuits ; but that he has merely obeyed a passion, 
implanted by nature in his soul, 

The exchange and the beer-house oft witness 
the inquisitive spirit of man. But of all the 
lounges, where idleness may yawn, or curiosity 
peer, where the Marplots of the hour may un- 
burthen their own brain, or pry into a neigh- 
bour’s, none seems, to have been frequented 
more than the Barber’s shop. 


surgeon was one inno mean repute. His shop 
was a resort for those, who had wounds to be 
cured, and for those who were to be TRIMMED. 
TRIMMING was a term implying either shavin 

or cutting, or curling the hair. ‘These in addi- 
tion to phlebotomy, were the occupations of. the 
ancient barber-surgeon. The care of setting 
limbs devolved on another class, named, energeti- 
cally, Bone-sETTERS ; who, though resembling 
in their occupation the barber-surgeon, did not 
rank withthem, The common furniture of the 
shop, of the latter, was a table and a chair or two, 
and the report says, not that females passed his 
threshold, yet a mirror hung on the wall, where 
a looking-glass hangs now. Beside these, a lute 
or viol were always in the shop, and. were 
essential to the entertainment of those, who 
waited, while the earlier visitors were trims 
ming. ‘The fashion of the times, and the indif- 
ference of quidnuncs, to the ‘ concord of sweet 


‘“‘O, Katy, wilt thou gang wi’ me, sounds,” have substituted in the room of those 


instruments, one, which, if it make not as 
sweet melody, is at least not deemed unhar- 
monious. A newspaper is now a necessary appen- 
dage ; and, without it, the barber’s shop would 
be as disagreeable as a milliner’s, without scan- 
dal; a fashionable party without cards; or a 


* He who knew, better than any other, the human mind, 





the developement of the mysteries of the human) 





mind. Yet the mind of man has mocked their! 


has said, that ‘* in England, curiosity was superior to chari- 
ye" and Shakspeare said true. Charity yields in the com 
tel. 


If ‘ report be not. 
a very lyar,”’ inthe days of antiquity, the barber-. 
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patriot, without /iberty, and “no taxes.”? Without 
it, time goes on crutches. At the threshold of the 
shop, stood a pole, which told the passengers, 
that within “ a vein might be breathed,” ora beard 
mowed.” Of old, a fillet was twined around it: 
and the successors of the fraternity, as an emblem, 
have painted their poles with various colours. As 
mankind have increased, and the occupation of 
the barber-surgeon has been recugnized in Fa- 
shion’s temple, ithas become requisite to devote 
more time, and greater application to this trade ; 
and as new diseases have trodden closely on the 
heels of luxury, the modern barber has yielded 
the curing of wounds to the physician, and re- 
served to himself trimming and phlebotomy. 

I have deemed it due to the honourable and 
the ancient-origin of these gentlemen, to “ pre- 
mise these things ;” for the coxcomb might faint, 
andthe wit mightsneer, at the idea of thebarber’s 
shop becoming a rendezvous for men. of any kind 
of respectability, had I not satisfied them that 
“‘ such things were” in ancient times. 

They, that will know more of the shop of the 
barber, let them wait ‘‘ yet seven days.” 

= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

From New-York, we have just received a 
proposal for establishing a new paper, friendly 
to government, morals, law and literature, under 
the title of The Monitor. We understand it is 
to be under the direction of a young gentleman, 
of shining talents, and resolute labour, who is to 
be assisted, by the most distinguished among 
the politicians and literati.of that quarter. As 
the Prospectus itself, of this' salutary paper, is 
concise, and singularly modest, decisive, nervous 
and pure, we should be unjust to the intelligent 
proprietors of the work, unjust to the scholars 
engaged in the undertaking, and unjust to the 
public, if we withheld any information respecting 
this new paper. We, therefore, subjoin the pro- 
SPECTUS. 

I'T is proposed to establish in the city of New- 
York a paper under the title of the MoniTOR: a 


and Saturday, executed in a superior style, as to 
paper, type and correctness. ‘The price annu- 
ally to be four dollars, payable half every six 
months, and the publication to commence as 
soon as there shall be a patronage sufficient to 
defray expences. Of such papers as may be sent 
by the post, the postage to be paid by the subscri+ 
bers. : | 

The paper will be divided into departments, 
according to subjects: one, allotted to news, in 
two subdivisions; the first, to contain only au- 
thenticated facts and documents; the second, 
such accounts as may be interesting but not con- 
firmed—Ancther to moral, political, and religious 
disquisitions—A third, to science and. belles letters 
—A fourth, to reviews, with a particular eye to 
the detection of falsehoods, calculated to mis- 
lead the public opinion: The whole to be inter- 
spersed with entertaining anecdotes, &c. Ad- 
Vvertisements to be excluded, except, occasion- 
ally, a few of general importance. 

The design of this paper will be ‘to convey 
accurate information; to diffuse just principles 
in morals, politics, and literature ; to watch and 
counteract the false philosophy of the day; to 
inculcate the connection between religious prin- 
ciple, sound literature, good government, real 
liberty, and individual happiness ; briefly, to sup- 
port, and promote ‘vhatever serves to establish, 





adorn, or dignify society. 
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Devoted to no interests, but those of triith and 
rectitude, this paper will encourage liberal dis- 
cussion, subject, invariably, to those restrictions 
without which the. press is.a pestilence, and with 
which it may be rendered a powerful auxiliary of 
knowledge, virtue, and; happiness, It must, 
therefore, be understood, that every. thing un- 
friendly to the Christian revelation; every.thing 
indecorous towards the public authorities; every 
thing calculated to excite passions, or_prompt to 
measures inconsistent with constitutional prin- 
ciple, or the duties ofa good citizen; every thing 
calumnious, indecent, or profane, will be pro- 
scribed from the pages of the MoniToR. 

Subscriptions will be received by the principal 
booksellers in the United States ; and all persons 
who hold subscription-papers are requested to 
make the returns post paid, as expeditiously as 
possible, to Isaac Collins, No. 189, Pearl-street, 
New-York. 


[At the desire of a few, willing to examine a proposed col- 
lection of Essays, the following numbers are inserted in 
this paper. | Though they have been already public, in a 
remote corner of the Union, it is presumed they will be 
new to a majority of our readers. The /ikeness of Mean- 
der is a full-length, and whatever may be thought of the 
clumsiness of the artist, he is entitled to. declare it faith- 


ful.) 
THE FARRAGO. 
No. II. | 


‘“ ONE OF THOSE CLOSE STUDENTS, WHO READ PLAYS FOR 
THELR IMPROVEMENT IN LAW.” 


TATLER. 

Every grave author, who apothegmatizes 
for the advancement of learning, vehemently in- 
sists on the propriety of superadding application 
to genius. Much has been written to expose the 
inefficacy of desultory studies, to lash the absur- 
dity of procrastination, and to journalize the wan- 
derings of the mind, But, deafto the warning 
voice, there still exists a class of students, respec- 
table for talents and taste, who, whenever Fickle- 
ness waves her wand, fly mercurially from astated 
task, glanceon many subjects, and improve none. 
Their judgment, pronouncing sentence against 


y|themselves, acknowledges the utility of fixation 


of thought, and marks, with mathematical preci- 
sion, the point, on which attention should rest ; 
but their wayward imagination is eternally mak- 
ing curves. ‘These literary, like other hypochon- 
driacs, have their lucid intervals; and, at times, 
are fully apprised of the fitéing nature of their 
application. They write many a penitential an- 
notation upon the chapter of their conduct, and 
frame many a goodly plan to be executed—+to- 
morrow. ‘The paroxysm soon returns; and every 
shackle, which sturdy resolution has imposed, 
their ingenious indolence will undo, 

It is unpleasant to see those, whom nature and 
fortune have conspired to befriend, unqualified 
to gain the eminence of distinction, by a habit of 
turning out of the path. With this censurable vo- 
latility are commonly united, brilliant talents, a 
feeling heart, and a social temper. If their pos- 
sessors would even occasionally adopt and prac- 
tice those plodding precepts, which dissipation 
prompts them to deride, they would discharge 
with applause every honourable duty of business 
and of life. But, instead of turning the meanders 
of fancy into a regular channel, they are perpe- 
tually roaming, in quest of pleasure. They em- 
ploy morning moments, not over learned tomes, 
but at ladies’ toilets. After a night of revelry, 
amid the votaries of wine and loo, they will tell 
you of Charles Fox, who, like a man of spunk, at 
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and drinks all night, and, like a man of genius, 
harangues in the house all day. They talk of 
their privileges; and swear, by the tails of the 
comets, which are the greatest ramblers in the 
universe, that they will be eccentric. ‘The style 
of their legislation is, ‘‘ Be it enacted, by Fancy 
and her favourites, that, whenever Genius chooses 
to cut capers, they be, and hereby are, allows 
able.”? 

As I:have a cordial aversion to the abstract 
modes of speculation, and choose, with Dr. John- 
son, to embody opinions, I proceed to illustrate 
by two examples; one from. the annals of literae 
ture, and one from real life. ? 

The poet, Shenstone, was an officer of distine 
guished rank, in the regiment of careless bards. 
Every readerof his works will acknowledge, that 
they bear “‘ the image and superscription” of 
genius. But, still, he was an indolent, unecono- 
mical, volatile character; who, lolling in the 
bowers of the Leasowes, wrote pastorals, and the 
School Mistress, when, by amore vigorous ex- 
ertion of his talents, he might perhaps have elo» 
quently charmed the coifed sergeants of West- 
minster-hall, or dictated new maxims of polity 
to an applauding house of commons. Atthe ver 
moment, he was —s his time, and his patri- 
mony, in the erection of rural altars to Pan and 
the Dryads, he wrote .‘* Economy,” a poem, in 
which he chaunts the praise of the cittish virtues, 
and gravely advises his friends to devote at least 
a rainy day to worldly prudence. In this produc- 
tion are some thoughts suggested, one may ven- 
ture to affirm, by Shenstone’s experience, perti- 
nent to the subject of this essay. The tolerating 
reader will pardon their insertion. Travellers 
over a dusty desert rejoice at the sight of vere 
dure ; and; disgusted by the insipidity of a mea- 
gre Farrago, ,its readers may exult to view a 
quotation. : 


‘¢ When Fancy’s vivid spark impels the soul 
To scorn guotidian scenes, to spurn the bliss 

Of vulgar minds, what nostrum shall compos¢ 
This fatal frenzy? In what lonely vale 

Of balmy medicine’s various field aspires 

The blest refrigerant? Vain, most vain the hope 
Of future fame, this orgasm uncontroul’d.” 


Who, but the acquaintance of genius and its ins 
consistencies, could suppose, that one, who knew 
so well the road to fame, should linger at “ cara- 
vansaries of rest” by the way? That he, who 
advises * to collect the dissipated mind, to shorten 
the train of wild ideas, and to indulge no expence, 
but what is legitimated by economy,” should be 
desultory in his application, and prodigal of his 
estate? | | 
I had collected thus much of my weekly obla- 
tion to the public, when, instead of proceeding, 
as in duty bound, I forgot my own sermon, and 
....sauntered away. Indolence, deriding my ef- 
forts, snatched my pen, overturned my inkstand, 
and bade me go and * clip the wings of Time” 
with a friend. I obeyed, and visited Meander. 
He is ajuvenile neighbour of mine, placed by his 
friends, with a view to the profession of the law, 
in the office of an eminent advocate. The cha- 
r@eter of Meander, is so various that it almost 
precludes delineation. Were Sterne summoned 
to describe him, the -eccentric wit would quote 
his Tristram Shandy, and affirm, that Meander 
was a mercurial sublimated creature ; heteroclite 
in allhis declensions. He has so much of the 
wildness of the fifth Henry in his composition, 
that were I not versed in his pedigree, I should 





brothels and at Brookes’s, wenches, gambles, 


suppose he descended in a right line from that 
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prince. His ambitious projects, like the birds of 
Milton, tower up to heaven’s gate, and he starts 
as many schemes, as a visionary projector. So 
entirely devoted is he to the cultivation of the 
belles lettres, that his graver moments, instead 
of being dedicated to Blackstone and Buller, are 
given to Shakspeare and Sterne. He reads plays 
when he should be filling writs; and the other 
day, attempting to draw a deed, instead of “Know 
all men by these presents,”’ he scribbled a simile 
from Spenser. Notwithstanding his enthusiastic 
fondness for the study of polite literature, even 
from that, he frequently flies off in a tangent ; and 
the charms of the ladies, and of loo, full often 
cause him to forget that there is a poet or novelist 
in our language. The ignis fatuus of his fervid 
imagination is continually dancing before him, 
and leads him many a fantastic,weary step, *‘ over 
bog and through briar.” Nothing can be more 
sanguine than his plans of study and of steadiness ; 
and nothing more languid than their execution. 
When [ entered his lodgings, a domestic inform- 
ed me that Meander was still in bed, having sat 
up all night, with a tavern-party of friends. ‘The 
servant continuing his narration, added, ‘ that 
his master talked much of one Churchill, and at 
the hour of retiring, suddenly exclaimed, 


“« Wound up at twelve at noon, your clock goes right, 
** Mine better goes, wound up at twelve at night.” 


I smiled at these traits of my friend’s charac- 
ter, and, as I well knew that his slender frame 
was exhausted by the labours of the night, plying 
the pasteboard play, vociferating jocund an- 
thems, and swallowing bumpers, in rapid succes- 
sion, I therefore suffered him to remain undis- 
turbed. Unwilling, however, to lose that amuse- 
ment which was the object of my visit, I consoled 
myself for the absence of my friend, by survey- 
ing his apartment, the furniture of which would 
five one an idea of Meander’s character, without 
a personal acquaintance. Ona small table, lay 
several of his favourite authors, in all the confu- 
sion of carelessness. Among others I noted 
Shakspeare, Congreve’s comedies, letters of the 
younger Lyttleton, Mrs. Behn’s novels, Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones, and a mountain of pamphlets, 
composed of magazines and plays. In the pigeon- 
holes of a desk, I saw a number of loose bits of 
paper. These puzzled me sadly. I thought, at 
first, they contained arcana of importance ; and 
compared them to the Sybilline leaves of anti- 
quity. But, I must own that I was a little cha- 
grined, when I discovered that they were only 
that species of gambling composition, which I 
should call /oo-assignats, but which, in plainer 
phrase, are denominated checks, On alow win- 
dow-seat, in a dark corner, lay a most ponderous 
folio, over which a diligent spider had wovena 
web, of such size and intricacy, that the insect 
must of necessity have bec months in spinning 
it. Curiosity prompted me to brush away this 
cobweb covering, and examine the book it con- 
cealed. The reader may easily imagine the state 
of my risibles, when I found the volume entitled, 
‘An Abridgment of the Law, by Matthew Ba- 
con.” A drawer, left partly open, revealedsto 
view a bundle of manuscripts, among which, I 
found a diary kept by my friend, some parts of 
which so completely illustrated his character, 
that I proposed, with a few transcripts from it, 
to terminate this essay. But, the narrowness of 
my limits forbids, and the journal of Meander, 
the annals of volatility, must be postponed. ‘They 
shall form the subject of our next lucudration. 
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‘* FULL MANY A PRANK 

HE PLAYED, AND TRICKS MOST FANCIFU”™. ANDSTRANGE. 
MASSINGER. 

Men, of tenacious memory, who retain in- 

formation a week old, may recollect, in my last 

aumber, a portrait of Meander.— 





‘* A man so various, that he seem’d to be 

“ Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

“« Who, in the course of one revolving moon, 

“ Was poet, painter, lover, and buffoon; 

“ Then all for wenching, gambling, rhyming, drinking, 
“« Besides ten thousand freaks, that dy’d in thinking.” 


Agreeably to a promissory note, given in a pre- 
ceding essay, I now publish, from the diary of 
this fantastic wight, a selection, which, if judi- 
ciously improved, may sober giddy genius, may 
fix the volatile, and stimulate, even loungers. 


MEANDER’s JOURNAL. 

April 8, Monday.—Having lately quaffed 
plenteous draughts, of the stream of dissipation, 
{ determine to bridle my fancy, to practise self- 
denial, to live soberly, and to study with ardour. 
That I may, with ease, discharge the various du- 
ties of the day, I propose, that ‘*‘ Strutting Chan- 
ticleer,” and myself, should unroost at the same 
hour. With this resolve, [ couple a determina- 
tion, to study law with plodding diligence, and 
to make myprofession, and a course of history, 
my capital objects. 

Memorandum. Belles lettres must be consi- 
dered a subaltern pursuit. If I rise at the dawn, 
and study jurisprudence till noon, I shall have 
the satisfaction to reflect, that I have discharged 
my /egal duty for the day. This course, duly 
persisted in, will probably make me something 
more than a Tyro, in the language of the law. 
If I pore over my folios with the diligence I pro- 
pose, I shallacquire, in Blackstone’s phrase, such 
a legal apprehension, that the obscurities, which 
at present confound me, will vanish, and my 
journey through the wi/derness of law, wiil, per- 
adventure, become delectable. 

Tuesday.—Overslept myself, did not rise tili 
nine. Dressed, and went out, intending to go to 
the office ; but, as the morning was uncommonl) 
beautiful, I recollected. an aphorism of Dr. 
Cheyne’s, that exercise should form part of a 
student’s religion. Accordingly, I ramblea 
through the woods for two hours. The magic 
of rural scenes diverted Fancy, whom, on my ie- 
turn to the office, I wished to retire, that her 
elder sister, Judgment, might have an opportu- 
nity to hold a conference with the sage Biack- 
stone: but, the sportive slut remained, dancing 
about, and I found my spirits so agitated, that, to 
calm them, I took up a volume of plays, and read 
two acts in Centlivre’s Busy Body. 

Afternoon, 2 o’clock.—Took up a folio, and 
began to read a British statute; meanwhile, | 
reccived a billet, importing, that a couple of my 
college cronies were at a neighbouring inn, who 
wished me to make one of a select party. I com- 
plied. ‘The sacrifices to Mercury and Bacchus, 
wore away the night, and it was day, before I re- 
tired to the land of drowsyhead, as Thomson 
quaintly expresses it, ‘ 

Wednesday.—Rose at ten; sauntered to the 
office, and gaped over my book. Low spirits and 
a dull morning, had raised such a fog around my 
brain, that I could hardly discern a sentiment. 
Opened a “dissertation on memory,” read till 
my own failed. I then threw away my book, and 









remained there, but, somebody shaking me by 
the shoulder, I opened my eyes and saw—the 
maid, who came to inform me it was eight o’clock 
in the evening, and that coffee was ready. 
Thursday.—Went out at seven, with a deter- 
mination to attend to business ; thought I might 
venture to call at a friend’s house ; on my entrance. 
saw a brace of beauties, whose smiles were so 
animating that they detained me; ‘* charmed by 
witchery of eyes,” tillnoon. I returned to my 
lodgings, and finding my spirits too sublimated 
for serious study, I beguiled the remainder of 
the afternoon, by writing a sonnet to Laura. 
.Evening. Lounged to my book-shelf, with an 
intent to open Blackstone, but made a mistake, 
and took down a volume of Hume’s History of 
England. Attention became quite engrossed by 
his narrative of the reign of Henry I. A versa- 
tile, brilliant genius, who blended in one bright 
jassemblage, ambition, prudence, eloquence and 
enterprize; who received and merited, what I 
think, the most glorious of all titles, that of Beau- 
clerc, or, the polite scholar. The formidable 
folios, which stood before me, seemed frowning- 
ly to ask, why I did not link to my ambition, that 
prudence, which formed part of Henry’s fame? 
The remorseful blush of a moment tinged my 
cheek, and I boldly grasped a reporter; but, 
straightway recollecting, that I had recently sup- 
ped, and that, after a full meal, application was 
pernicious to health, I adjourned the cause, Pru- 
dence versus Meander, till morning. 
l'riday.—Rose at the dawn, which is the first 
time I have complied with my resolution, of un- 
roosting with the cock. “ Projecting many things, 
but accomplishing none,” is the motto to my coat 
of arms. Began my studies, noting with nice 
care, the curious distinction in law, between ge- 
neral and special Taz/; at length, I grew weary 
of my task, and thought, with Shakspear’s Hora- 


siderthus. Began to chat with my companions; 
we are, when indolent, ever advocates for relax- 
ation; but, whether an attorney’s office is the 
place, where idling should be tolerated, is a ques- 
uon, which I do not wish to determine in the 
negative. Finished my morning s.udies with 
‘© Hafen Slawkenbergius’s tenth decade.” 

Alternoon. Did nothing very busily till four. 
Seized with a lethargic yawn, which lasted till 
seven, when a dish of coffee restored animation, 
and on the entrance of a friend, fell into general 
conversation; made a transition to the scenes of 
our boyish days, and till midnight, employed 
memory in conjuring up to view, the shades of 
our departed joys. 

Saturday.—Slept but little, last night. My 
imagination was so busy in castle-building, that 
she wouldnot.repose. Dreamed that lord Coke 
threw his ‘ Institute” at me. Rose at nine, 
looked abroad ; and the atmosphere being dusky, 
and my spirits absent on furlough, felt unqualified 
lor reading. For several days there has been a 
succession of gloomy skies. ‘The best writers 
aixrm such weather is unfriendly to mental la- 
bour.. The poet says, 

_« While these dull fogs invade the head, 
‘« Memory minds not what is read.” 
Took up a magazine, which I carefully skim- 
med, but obtained no cream. Cracked, in the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s phrase, a rotten nut, which 
cost me a tooth, and repaid me with nothing but 
aworm. Breakfasted; reflected on the occur- 
rences of the week. In the drama of my life, 
Procrastination, and Indolence, are the princi- 








threw myself on the bed; I can’t tell how long 1 
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pal actors. My resolutions diag, and my studies 





tio, that *twere considering too curiously, to con- 
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janguish. I must Strive to check the irregular 
sallies of fancy. I never shall be useful to 
others, till I have a better command. of myself. 
Surely one abiding in the bowers of ease, may 
improve, if industry be not wanting. Alfred 
could read and write, eight hours every day, 
though he fought fifty-six pitched battles, and 
rescued akingdom ; and Chatterton, the ill-fated 
boyish bard, composed, though cramped by pe- 
nury, poems of more invention, than many a 
work, which has been kept nine years, and pub- 
lished at a period of the ripest maturity. When 
I fly from business, let ambition, therefore, thing 
on, and practise these things. 1 determine, next’ 
week, to effect an entire revolution in my con-! 
duct, to form a new plan of study, and to adhere 
to it with pertinacity. As this week is on the 
eve of expiration, it would be superfluous to sit 
down to serious business. I, therefore, amused 
myself, by dipping into Akenside’s ‘* Pleasures 
of Imagination ;” read till five, visited a friend, 
and conversed with him, till midnight; conver- 
sation turned on propriety of conduct, for which 
I was a strenuous advocate—-*¥*#*##* 

Here, the journal of Meander was abruptly 
closed. I was curious to learn, in what manner 
he employed his week of reformation. On the 
ensuing Monday, he grew weary of his books ; 
instead of mounting Pegasus, he actually strode 
a hack-horse, of mere mortal mould, and, in 
quest of diversion, commenced ajourney. He 
was accompanied, not by the muses, but by a 
party of jocund travellers; and, prior to my. 
friend’s departure, the last words he was heard to 
say, or rather roar, were the burden of a well 
known anacreontic, ** Dull thinking will make a 
man crazy.” 

The character and journalof Meander, scarce-' 

ly need acommentary. ‘There shall be none. I 
was not bornin Holland, and only Dutchmen are 
qualified to write notes. But I will make an 
apostrophe. 
_ Ye tribe of Mercurialists ! in the name of pru- 
dence, avoid eccentricity ; expand not your fut- 
tering pinions ; trudge the foot-way path of life ; 
dethrone Fancy, and crown Common Sense. Let 
each one, seek and fulfill his daily task ; ** one to 
his farm, and another to his merchandize,”’ 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


If the Editor of the Port Folio, should find a 
solitary, unlettered page, not pre-engaged by 
‘the master spirits of the nation:” or if those 
spirits, from the “ vasty deep,” refuse to come, 
when they are called, this interregnum may pos- 
sibly leave a place, for beings of inferior order. 
The planets differ in magnitude ; yet each has 
its appropriate sphere ; and as the tinselled star, 
that denotes Auman elevation, is immeasurably 
distant from those, which designate etherial glo- 
ry, with submission to Aigher powers, the inclos- 
ed communication is made. E. 

Philadelphia, Fan. 15, 1801. 

[The picturesque charms of Autumn, have furnished the pen- 
cil of fancy, with scenes and objects, intimately combined. 
with those glittering visions, which give to mental life, 
its brightest forms. In retracing the lapse of time, on 
whose light pinion halcyon days were borne, the mind 
passes, by a quick transition, from pleasure to regret—and 


from the sun-beam of delight, to the shadows of retro- 
spection. | 


ON LEAVING THE COUNTRY IN AUTUMN. 


The peaceful village murmur fills mine ear, 
Lo! the green vales assume a dusky hue! 

The muse reluctant, matks the fading year, 
And wafts to ¢cenes belov’d along adieu. 
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Soft, smiling spring resigns’ her fragrant bow- 
ers ; 
And summer’s glowing garniture has fled, 
The light-wing’d zephyrs lead the roseat hours, 
Where temperate climes, their genial influence 


shed. 


Waked by the gentle harbinger of morn, 
The sighing winds sweep o’er the russet plain, 
Yon cheerless Red-breast leaves the pendent 
thorn, 


And wafts to scenes belov’d, a parting strain. 


The wild note warbled to the silent grove, 

‘The shepherd’s cot (by artless fingers dress’d), 
Recal the glowing portraiture of love, 

By memory cherished, and by time impress’d. 


Where nature’s fairest lineaments are seen, 
The pensive season lends a transient glow: 

Deepens the vivid colouring of the green, 
And tips with gold the variegated bough. 


Through the dim forest sclar radiance beams, 
And light clouds wander o’er the burnish’d 
sky, 
Whilst in the purple west, mild autumn gleams, 
And sheds on scenes belov’d a richer dye. 


And oft as memory pours the refluent lay, 
“‘ Warm from the heart,” the hymn of praise 
is given, 
To Him, who formed the orient founts of day, 
And guides (unseen) the starry host ofheaven. 


Whilst rapt devotion lights ethereal fire, 

And incense rises from her sacred shrine, 
Meek gratitude shall consecrate the lyre, 

And breathe to nature’s God the hallowed 


line. 
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[Extract from the ** Powers of Genius.” A poem, speedily 
to be published. 


PORTRAIT OF GENIUS, 
TASTE AND GENIUS DISTINGUISHED. 


Tho’ erring taste be found in early years, 
Yet blooming genius oft in youth appears ; 
Youth sometimes burns with all the poet’s rage, 
And speaks the glory of a riper age. 

Behold where yonder bursts the power of day, 
He rolls exulting in his fervid way ; 

He grows in strength till from meridian height, 
He pours on earth his streams of burning light. 
Thus genius first begins her brightening course, 
Proceeds increasing in resistless force ; 

And all collected in one great design, 

Moves like a giant just refresh’d with wine: . 


alarm, 
Then falls the vigour of Alcides’ arm ; 


The poet often gains a madman’s name, 
When first he kindles with the muse’s flame, 
When wild and starting he appears in pain, 
And shews a moonsstruck frenzy of the brain ; 


The world cries out, what ails our neighbour’s 


lad? 
’Tis pity of the boy, for he is mad; 
He often laughs aloud, and none know why, 
And looks so strange and wildly from his eye ; 
"Tis said, he wanders at the dead of night, 
And like a ghost, avoids the glare of light ; 
*Tis said, he babbles to, the moon’s full-beam, 
| And sits, in silence, by the falling stream ; 


& 





Then sweeps the storm which chills with loud 
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The world’s small limits can but few contain, 

Who more than worlds, hold in their boundless 

reign ; 

Only an age can give a giant birth, 

Then more than earthquakes shake the solid 

earth ; 

Taste takes from genius a reflected ray, 

As Cynthia brightens from the source of day. 

Taste is confin’d to rules, it moves in chains, 

Genius those fetters and those rules disdains ; 

No bands can hold her when she upward springs, 

No storm can stay the aes fl of her wings, 

O’er fields of blood she takes her wandering 

flighx, 

And calls from death the shrieking ghosts of 

night ; 

When Homer wrote no critic’s law confin’d, 

The outstretch’d genius of his soaring mind ; 

He look’d on nature, nature’s voice obey’d, 

And snatch’d that glory which can never fade ; 

The subtle stagyrite then wav’d his rules, 

And form’d a race of imitating fools. 

Hark! from the heath I hear some footstep 
dread, 

That beats the earth with hollow sounding tread ; 

Hark! from the tomb a voice of terror breaks, 

The air breathes cold, the ground beneath me 
shakes, 

A ghost appears, the moon withdraws her 
beams, 6S 

And all the thickets sound with frightful 
screams ; 

The critic’s voice is now as hush’d as death, 

His eyes are fix’d, we scarcely hear his breath ; 

Great Shakspeare now commands the midnight. 

hour 

And o’er the soul extends his dreadful power, 


FOR THE'!PORT FOLIO. 


[The public may remember.the publication of certain speci- 
mens of Esthonian, or Sclavonian poetry, in the second 
number of The Port Folio. They were followed by an 
invitation to adorn a literal and prosaic version with the 
graces of rhyme and thechaplets of poetry. This call was 
immediately answered by a melodious voice, andan anony~ 
mous correspondent has ingeniously versified two of the 
specimens, and humorously burlesqued.one.] 


A MADAGASCAR SONG, 


A mother was dragging her only daughter to the beach in 
order to sell her to the white men. 


Ah,. mother, let my cries thy pity move, 
Child of thy bosom, first-born of thy love ! 
No crime committed, spotless is my fame, 
Why then should Slav’ry’s tortures rack my 

frame ? 
For thee I till the ground, thy fears assuage, 
And soothe the sorrows of thy feeble age. 
For thee I cull the flowers, prepare the food, . 
And snare the fish of yonder swelling flood, 
From the cold winds, have kept thy languid form, 
And screen’d thee from the horrors of the storm’; 
When blaz’d the sun and sunk the cooling breeze, 
I’ve borne thee to the shade of fragrant trees, 
To watch thee slumb’ring ceased my sportive. 
lay, : ; ) 

And penis drove the stinging gnat away. 
Bereft of me what anguish must thou prove, 
Who then shall tend thee with a daughter’s love? 
Tho’ cruel skies and tyrant’s frowns [ see, 
My tend’rest thoughts shall ever fix on thee: 
My bitter tears no other source shall know,, 
Save the fond wish to mitigate thy woe. 
Ah mother hear me, whilst I thus complain, 
Nor give thy daughter to the galling chain. 





. Ps Des 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SONG OF A FEMALE ORPHAR, 


The sparrow hawk five social partners own, 
And ducks to join in pairs are ever prone ; 
But I, a prey to solitary woe, 
No soft and soothing comfort e’er can know ; 
Bereft of either parent’s power to bless, 
To whom shall I unbosom my distress? 
When the harsh people scold in boisterous tone, 
Behind whose shelter shall the orphan run? 
My grief shall I to,golden flowers betray, 
Alas! the golden Pow-foot fades away: 
If to the meadow-grass I breathe my sigh, 
The meadow-grass must wither too and die! 
Oh! that to my sad tale ’twould lend an ear, 
And the full sorrows of an orphan héar. 
My loving father, loving mother rise, 
With your dear presence greet your daughter’s 

eyes. 

Daughter, I cannot rise, I cannot move, 
So thick the grass its shoots has interwove, 
Around my héad, and o’er my silent grave, 
The blades of green grass to the breezes wave ; 
The blue mists o’er my eyes their curtain throw, 
And o’er my feet the weeds and bushes grow. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PARODIED. 


“The goose its part in social cackling bears, 
The ducks cry quack, and waddle still in pairs ; 
But I, alas! am sad and left alone, 

My daddy and my mammy both are gone! 
To whom then shall I ball, o’erwhelm’d with 
woes, 
To whom shall I display my ragged clothes? 
Behind whose coats, forshelter shall I fly, 
When sorely threaten’d for purloining pye ? 
Why should I to old mother Drab complain? 
‘Old mother Drab can never feel my pain, 
For she, alas! no other pleasure knows, 
Than Gin and Snuff, her palate and her nose. 
My loving father and my mother start, 
To hear their child has stole an apple tart ; 
‘But rise they cannot, for they both are drunk, 
And staggering to their straw have singly slunk. 
My mother cries, I-cannot rise my child, 
‘The hay and straw so thickly o’er me pil’d; 
The mist so darkly floats before my eyes, 
And steams of Gin around me welt’ring rise; 
Your father too, I wish the dog was dead, 
Drunk as he is, has broke your mother’s head. 
P. D. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LINES IN THE MANNER OF SHENSTONE, 


How bright was my youth’s early morn, 
Ere reflection had clouded my brow ; 

I selected the rose from the thorn, 

And was happy, I hardly knew how. 


I join’d in the sports of the plain, 
With rapture I heard the bright song; 
In the dance, I was first of the train, 
And was gayest among the gay throng. 


*Tis true, my heart oft breath’d a sigh, 
But it rose from mild pity alone; 

If a tear sometimes stray’d from my eye, 
It flow’d not for griefs of its own, 


Wo sorrow corroded my heart, 
No falschood awaken’d a fear; 
For my bosom, a stranger to art, 
Believ’d every friend was sincere. 
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But ah! these fair visions of youth, 
Disappointment has chas’d from my mind; 
And the friends, whom I fancied all truth, 
Alas! can be sometimes unkind, 


I have seen the bright azure of morn, 

With darkness and clouds shadow’d o’er ; 

I have found that the rose has a thorn, 

Which will wound, when its bloom is no more. 


The sigh, that from sympathy rose, 
Now heaves not for others alone ; 
And the tear, as it silently flows, 
Confesses a source of its own. 








SELECTED POETRY. 


[As the shortest day of the year is just past, the following 
little pithy poem will not be mal-apropos. ] 


THE SHORTEST DAY.—A POEM. 


Sure as our earth around the‘sun, 
It’s annual journey rolls, 

Or its diurnal travel takes 
From centres at the poles: 


Sure as the orb that gilds the day, 

_ With splendours all his own, 

Still sheds an unremitting ray 
From his imperial throne : 


Sure as the regent of the night, 
In milder beauty gay, 

Distributes her imparted light, 
Fair rival of the day: 


Sure as the sparkling worlds that gild 
The regions of the sky, 

A godlike satisfaction yield, 
In Reason’s ravish’d eve: 


Sure as the spring in beauty bright, 
Or summer in her bloom, 

Or Autumn, rich in every gift, 
Foretel the winter’s gloom : 


So sure the gloom of death shall come, 
To strike the young and gay ; 

Then let them all, while life remains, 
Think on the sHoRTEST DAY. 


TO GEORGE ELLIS, ESQ, 

_ ——— RACES, A BALLAD. 
By the late Sir John Moore, Bart. 
O George, I’ve been, I'll tell you where, 
But first prepare yourself for raptures ; 


To paint this charming, heavenly fair, 
And paint her well, would ask whole chapters. 


Fine creatures I’ve view’d many a one, 
With lovely shapes and angel faces ; 


|} But I have seen them all outdone, 


By this sweet maid, at races. 





| Lords, commoners, alike she rules, 


‘Takes all, who view her, by surprise, 


| Makes e’en the wisest look like fools, 


Nay more, makes fox-hunters look wise. 


Her shape—’tis elegance and ease, 
Unspoil’d by art, or modern dress, 

But gently tapering by degrees, 
And finely, ‘¢ beautifully less.” 

Her foot—it was'so wonderous small, 
So thin, so round, so slim, so neat, 


The buckle fairly hid it-all, 
And seem’d to sink it with the weight. 





Aind just above the spangled shoe, 

Where many an eye did often glance, 
Sweetly retiring from the view, 

And seen by stealth, and seen by chance ; 


Two slender ankles peeping out, 
Stood like love’s heralds, to declare 
That all within the petticoat 
Was firm, and full, “‘ and round, and fair.¥ 


And then she dances—better far 

Than heart can think, or tongue can tell, 
Not Heinel, Banti, or Guimar, 

E’er mov’d so graceful, and so well. 


So easy glide her beauteous limbs, 
True as the echo to the sound, 

She seems, as through the dance she skims, 
To tread on air, and scorn the ground, 


And there is lightning in her eye, 
One glance alone might well inspire 
The clay cold breast of Apathy, 
Or bid the frozen heart catch fire. 


And Zephyr on her lovely lips 

Has spread his choicest, sweetest roses, 
And there his heavenly nectar sips, 

And there in breathing sweets reposes. 


And there’s such music when she speaks, 
You may believe me, when I tell ye, 
I’d rather hear her, than the squeaks 
Or far-fam’d squalls of Gabrielli. 


And sparkling wit, and steady sense, 
In that fair form with beauty vie ; 

But ting’d with virgin diffidence, 
And the soft blush of modesty. 


Had I the treasures of the world, 

All the sun views, or the seas borrow, 
(Else may I to the devil be hurl’d) 

I'd lay them at her feet to-morrow. 


But as we bards reap only bays, 

Nor much of that, though nought grows onit; 
I'll beat my brains to sound her praise, 

And hammer them into a sonnet: 


And if she deign one charming smile, 
The blest reward of all my labours ; 
I'll never grudge my pains, or toil, 
But pity the dull Squires my neighbours. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Said William to Edmund, I can’t guess tlie reason 

Why Spencers abound in this bleak wintry season; 

Quoth Edmund to William, I perceive you’re 
no Solon, 

Men may purchase a ha/f coat when they cannot 
a whole one. 


[On alate marriage between an Old Maid and a French Petit 
Maitre. } 
Tho’ Miss ———’s match is a subject of mirth, 
She considers the matter full well, 
And wisely preferred leading one ape on earth 
To perhaps a whole dozen in hell. 


I RTRETLEAR OLS 
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